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THE DIRECTOR’S RELATION TO 
THE COUNSELORS 


Mrs. Dwicut L. Rocers 
Camp Bonnie Dune 


Every director lives in close company 
with dynamite all the season through. 
From any number of directions may come 
catastrophe. Each camper is potential ex- 
plosive material; a germ, a parent, an acci- 
dent, may wreck his most careful plans. 
But his real T.N.T. is without question 
his group of counselors. They make or 
break him every time. No matter how 
much training, or even experience a man 
may have had before he came to you as 
counselor, there is still training left, 
which no one but you as director of that 
individual camp can give. 

No ‘‘camp management and practice 
courses’’ given in college or school would 
ever put on a course in the habits of cows 
in regard to milking time and bars, or on 
the etiquette of cranberry bogs, or on 
dozens of other topics which I could 
name. Yet last summer, the friendships of 
eighteen years were endangered because I 
neglected to forewarn two of our oldest 
and most experienced men about cows and 
bogs. Each countryside has its own eti- 
quette of neighbors, of farmers, apple 
orchards, or blueberry hillsides. There is 
the politeness of the wood trail, the 
courtesies of the water ways, different for 
each camp, as well as universal, and it is 
the business of the director to teach them 
to every counselor in his camp. 

If there is any outstanding lack in my 
comprehension of the problems of running 
a camp which I find on reviewing my first 
years, it is that I failed to realize that 
most of what I knew about children and 
their care had been learned. That it was 
not something at the instinctive command 
of anyone with good intentions and com- 
mon intelligence; that though my special 
training had received no doctor’s degree, 
it was just as truly a very definite train- 
ing. I have come to see that the very 
ABC’s of method need teaching our 
helpers, especially when so few of our 
young people have the opportunity to 
care for and understand their younger 
brothers and sisters. ... In various ways, 
then, the counselor must be led to see the 
potency of smiles to catch some small por- 
tion of the director’s vision and aims... . 
Ideals of the camp director do not usually 
need much time spent in talk. If the 
director has them they will appear. What 
he is speaks much louder than what he 
chooses to have his counselors think he is, 
or even what he himself thinks he is. If 
his chief objective is the building of char- 
acter in his campers, no counselor can 
fail to see it. If it is his desire to build up 
an athletic reputation, it will be made 
evident; if he is a great advertiser and 


is inclined to act in accordance with the 
advertising pull of his activities, that will 
be seen; and if he is out chiefly to make 
money, possibly even at the expense of his 
guests, it cannot be hidden. 

It is a difficult thing to be a good boss; 
ask the next twenty men you meet how 
they like theirs, if you need convincing. 
It is a much more difficult thing to be a 
good leader. How many do you know in 
your own circle of acquaintances? Butit is 
the most difficult thing of all, just to live 
so nobly, to be so much of a person, that a 
group of children in your care express 
their own desires, provide in large measure 
their own leadership, yet always move as 
they ought. Yet it is this and nothing less 
we want of our counselors, this ability to 
be, and it is nothing less we as directors 
ought to demand of ourselves in our rela- 
tionship with our counselors. It ought to 
be our aim to get these fine young people 
who come to help us, to be real helpers, 
doing their own thinking, and more than 
that, living at their own rhythm. One of 
the things most of us learn if we become 
reasonably effective in life, is that we have 
a pace of our own at which we produce 
maximum results, and more than that, 
that we cannot violate it continuously, 
and be ourselves at our best. We direc- 
tors must learn to make use of this and 
other individual traits of our counselors, 
and thanking the good Lord, who madeus, 
that we are not all alike, take from each 
one that special high gift which he can 
give only when he is at his best. 
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TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


Colleges are now recognizing the pro- 
fession of camp directors and of camp 
counselors .by providing courses for 
training in their professions. The Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, began the seventh Camp Leader- 
ship course March 8, to continue until 
May 3, including an outdoor meeting at 
Briarcliff Lodge from April 1 to 5. Boston 
University began its course on Camp 
Management and Practice February 6 
and continues until April 17. Western 
Reserve University will conduct a Sum- 
mer Camp Training Institute April 2 to 6. 
Mills College, California will conduct a 
field hockey and sports camp June 26 to 
July 24, which will include a course in 
Camp Leadership. 

Dr. Vinal in his address at the Waltham 
meeting called attention to the need of a 
“university,” conducted by the C. D.A., 
where directors and counselors would 
learn by theory and practice the art of 
camp management and leadership. A 
committee was appointed with Miss 
Anna Dodge as chairman and plans are 
now in the making of such a Counselor’s 
Training Conference in 1927. 








COUNSEL TO COUNSELORS 
By “Oup Timer” 


Be loyal to the director and the ideals of 
the camp 

The good of the camper comes first, your 
personal good time comes second in 
the day’s program 

Set a good example by entering heartily 
into every phase of camp life 

To do your best you must be happy and 
physically fit. To be both you must 
keep busy 

Give special attention to the homesick 
camper and tothe unattractive camper 

Don’t try to please everybody but en- 
deavor to win the respect of all 
campers and your fellow-counselors 

Popularity is fickle, fight shy of it; hate 
sham; be yourself 

Be a strong, helpful friend to all. 
“crushes” and “cliques” 

Cultivate the sense of proportion and of 
good sense, also the saving grace of 
humor 

Count it a privilege to serve others. Joy 
of service always supersedes money 
compensation for service 

Never lower yourse!f to the position of a 
tale bearer or a purveyor of gossip 

“Come on, let’s” is always responded to 
by the campers. “Go, do” is always 
resented 

Never be bought by favors or presents. 
Justice and not favoritism must be 
the motive 

Remember you are dealing with “soul 
stuff” and not mere physical beings 

Be clean in your person, your speech and 
your habits 

Again, Be loyal to the director and the ideals 
of the camp 


Avoid 
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At the Chicago mane of Vs ; 
February 19-21, 1926, it was\@; ed tosre- 
vise the national and section c Sait 
with the intention of giving thes 
greater freedom in their respective fields. 

It was voted also to raise the dues to 
balance the accepted budget. Active 
members will pay annually $10, associate 
members $5 to the national treasury, the 
sections to determine and collect their 
own dues, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee. The next regular 
dues are payable October 1, 1926. 

Furthermore, it was voted to raise the 
dues at once to meet the present deficit 
and to pay current expenses until the 
above-mentioned regular dues are col- 
lectable. Active members are to pay now 
an additional $5 and associate members 
$2 each for the year October 1, 1925 to 
October 1, 1926. 

Miss Laura I. Mattoon, 


Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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BY THE EDITOR 
It was decided at the November, 1925 
meeting of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion of America, at Cedar Hill, Waltham, 
Mass., that the New England Section of 
the Association should launch a bulletin 
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Mr. Hamilton immediately began work 


| upon the production of the present special 


| 


number, under the name of Camping, 
which broadens the scope of the publica- 
tion; and it is presented in this new form 
for acceptance by the National Associa- 
tion upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Those of us who watched the growth of 
Mr. Hamilton’s Camp Department in 
Outing Magazine (which has ceased pub- 
lication) will welcome his co-operation 
with us in building our own journal. 
He promises nothing but the best he has 
to give, and the best he can obtain from 
those of us who will lend a hand. He says 


| that we must be content for a while with 
| a very thin sheet, crammed as full as 


But he 


possible with crystals of news. 


_ looks forward to the time when we may 
_ have all the space and conservative ele- 


gance that goes with a first-class journal 
backed by a practical and constructive 
purpose. He has already demonstrated, 


| over a period of years, as a member of the 


C.D. A., that he is heart and soul with 
the Association in the work it is trying to 
do in furthering sound and high educa- 
tional ideals. He will receive, without 
doubt, the fullest co-operation from 


/every member of our growing group of 


of camp news, independent of any other | 


publisher. The motion was made and 
carried that if this bulletin proved accept- 
able to camp directors, it should be turned 
over into the hands of the National 
Association, to serve as its official organ. 
The Bulletin appeared. Response from 
directors everywhere was favorable and 
sometimes enthusiastic. 

At the meeting of the New England 
Section on April 10, 1926, in Cambridge, 
the motion was made and carried that the 


the Executive Committee of the National 
Association, to be presented as a gift at 
the next general meeting in New York, 
April 23 to 26. 

The Executive Committee, empowered 
by the Association to transact business 
between meetings thought it wise to en- 
trust the publication of the Bulletin to a 
managing editor ready and able to give 
sufficient time and energy to its promo- 
tion to enable it to make immediate for- 
ward strides into the publication field. 
Miss Laura Mattoon, Secretary-Treasu- 
rer of the National Association, and Miss 
Anna Worthington Coale, of the Editorial 
Board, recommended Mr. A. E. Hamil- 
ton, an editor, newspaper and magazine 
writer and author of a popular book on 
education, as the most promising person 
for the job. The Executive Committee ac- 
cepted this suggestion and made satis- 
factory arrangement with Mr. Hamilton 
to become managing editor of the Bulletin. 


| that such an editor will be selected. 


pioneers in the great camping field. 
H. W. Gipson 
Editor-in-Chief 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


We are calling for a representative con- 
tributing editor for the editorial board of 


| Camping from each regional division of 


the Camp Directors Association. At the 
next meeting of each section it is hoped 


He 


| or she will give us tabloid reports of activ- 


ities in their region which will interest 
fellow-directors everywhere. A history of 


_ the whole movement in America will thus 
| be written, in its high lights, month by 
| month. 

Bulletin be turned over into the hands of | 
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DIVISIONAL DEPARTMENTS 

Thus there will grow distinct depart- 
ments in Camping, each representative of 
a section. Space for such departments, 
under their contributing editor, will be 
necessarily small at first; but will in- 
crease as our circulation grows. The 
managing editor knows what is coming to 
him in this respect; but he is ready for the 
game. When he decides that the material 
sent in by the New York Section is more 
important than that contributed by the 
Californians he will be ready and braced 
for an attack based on his probable bias 
in behalf of his own home section. When 
he gives more space to the Southerners 
than he does to his confreres of New York, 
he will be accused of favoring another 


| geographical division so as to appear fair 


and unprejudiced. We are all schoolboys 
and schoolgirls grown up. So the m. e. can 
best describe his feelings on this phase of 
his work by a picture. 














CO-OPERATION, NOT 
COMPETITION 

Before he was requested to take up the 
present job, the managing editor was ap- 
proached by three prospective journals 
anxious to enter the camp field and asked 
to join them. These, and after them 
others, will probably come into this virgin 
territory. We trust they will fall in line 
with the ideals of the pioneers in the 
movement to make camping a positive, 
constructive factor in education. We 
shall bid them welcome and wish them 
well. It is hoped that they will draw upon 
camp directors, within and without the 
National Association, for help in shaping 
their editorial policy. We shall not feel 
them to be competitors, but rather co- 
laborators on a big job. We shall not feel 
discouraged because our own growth must 
be slower and more cautious. We are 
building Camping without initial capital, 
without subsidy, and only on the strength 
and impetus of the idea and the ideals be- 


| hind it. We shall trust to these to carry 


it through and make its place among the 
foremost educational publications in our 
land. 


One of the new publications has 
asked our co-operation, and seems ready 
to follow our lead and to depend upon us 
for editorial guidance. It aims at a wider 
and more popular appeal than Camping 
can consider at this moment. Its first 
edition will be one of 10,000 copies. This 
first number will carry a reprint of our 
present article outlining the purposes of 
the National Association. We shall thus 
reach a much larger number of readers 
than could be touched by Camping today. 
Here we have a symptom of the kind of 
co-operation that we hope will supplant 
the idea of competition in the publica- 
tion world. We shall doubtless find many 
more ways of friendly reciprocation and 
mutual aid. 
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OUR PRINTERS 


Mr. Durborow and Mr. Wheeler, of the 
Cosmos Press, Cambridge, launched the 
first number of the now old, historic Bul- 


| letin. They will continue their services and 


print Camping for us on their busy presses. 
We wish here to express to them our ap- 
preciation for the help already given us, 
and for their enthusiastic encouragement 
as to the future. 
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ADVERTISING POLICY 


Camping cannot depend upon subscrip- 
tions only for its support. It must carry 
the message of business firms to camp 
~ directors. It will also serve as a bureau of 
employment, and accept announcements 
from prospective counselors and others 
who may wish to state their case for posi- 
tions in the camping world. But the ad- 
vertising columns of Camping are open 
only to those who have something worth 
while to say to campers. We shall not 
waste space upon lip sticks, cigarettes or 
bootleggers. The open air, we believe, 
makes prettier complexions than paint. 
Wood smoke at twilight is good enough 
for our young people, spring water and 
fresh milk... . But suffice it that all ad- 
vertising copy for Camping must not 
only be approved by the managing editor, 
but shall have the O. Kk. of the editor in 
chief and his associates upon the Board 
before they may go into type. Therefore 
we ask our readers to support our adver- 
tisers as far as possible in business: for we 
are counting upon them to help support 
our venture in print. 
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CUTS 

Haven't you some old half-tones or line 
cuts that you've used in catalogs of past 
years stacked away somewhere in a dusty 
closet? Will you not haul these out, look 
them over, and send the best of them to 
Mr. Durborow, of the Cosmos Press, 
Cambridge? He will keep them against 
the time when we can afford space to 
use them as illustrations in Camping, 
giving you, of course, full credit. If you 
could write a few words of description and 
paste them on the back of the cut, so 
much the merrier. A longer story to go 
with them would be great. “A picture is 
worth a thousand words.” A cut, already 
made, is worth a hundred pictures to us 
just now, in these infant days of getting 
on our feet. Will you lend a hand? 
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DON’T WRITE: TELEGRAPH! 
At least. when you write for Camping, 
do so as though you were sending a tele- 
gram that would cost you about a dollar 
a word. Let us tell our stories in a series of 
graphic facts. Let us keep our literary 
style for the Atlantic Monthly or the 
Forum. But, if time will not allow you to 
boil down and sugar off your campy news, 
then the editor will assume the privilege of 
concentrating what you have to say as 
closely as possible to fit our need for much 
meat in a very small space. Send us news, 
facts, sketches, however hurried. The 
back of an envelope will do for MSS. 
paper, and a pencil for medium, if only 
what it says is legible and of interest to 
campers. Dash it off. Send it in. We'll 
_do the rest. 
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A COUNSELOR’S PRAYER 
Put me in touch with the heart of the Boy, 
Let me study his doubts and fears 
Let me try to show him the Way of Life 
And help him avoid its tears: 
For the heart of the Boy, in its buoyancy, 
Is one that is pure and fine 
So put me in touch with the heart of the 
Boy — 
The heart of the Man-to-Be! 
C. Burtis HUNTER 
ae 
THE CHICAGO MEETING 
What delightful hosts were the mem- 
bers of the Mid-West Section when they 
entertained the annual meeting of the 


C.D. A., February 19-21, 1916, at the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel. Limited space 
forbids giving mention of individuals who 
from the moment the members reached 
Chicago railroad terminals, until 
goodbyes were exchanged, were indefati- 
gable in their desire to do everything pos- 
sible to make those in attendance com- 
All hail to the Mid-West Sec- 


The program was well planned, the 


/luncheon and dinner were occasions of 
| fellowship, the exhibits both commercial 


and of camps were interesting, and the 
business sessions full of “pep.” President 


| Dr. William G. Vinal presided over the 


sessions. The Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Laura I. Mattoon, not only kept the 
agenda before the meeting, but read a 


| very thoughtful paper on “The Need of 
| Professional Leadership in Camps.” 


Among the important items of business 
transactions was that of increasing the 
dues of active members to $10 and of 


| associate members to $5 per year to meet 


the adopted budget of $4,500. Each 
section was requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a new section consti- 


| tution, to be submitted to the Executive 
| Committee by April 10. 
| stitution 


From this con- 


national constitution. 
At the annual business meeting, the fol- 


lowing officers of the national C. D. A. 
| were elected: 


President, H. W. Gibson 
(Camp Becket), Boston: Ist Vice President, 
Louis M. Fleisher (Camp Kennebeck), 
Philadelphia; 2d Vice President, Mrs. 


| Dwight L. Rogers (Camp Bonnie Dune), 


Providence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, 


| Miss Laura I. Mattoon (Camp Kehonka), 


Wolfeboro, N. H.; Chairman Member- 


CouNSELING COMMITTEES 

Athletic, Miss Mary H. Turk, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 

Camp Management and Practice, Mrs. Edward L. 
Gulick, 77 Addington Rd., Brookline, Mass. 

Health and Sanitation, Dr. J. Wilford Allen, 
117 West 12th St., New York City 

Legal, Mr. Louis M. Fleisher, 28 South 17th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Library, Miss Sara G. Holiday, 601 Iowa St., 
Burlington, Iowa 

Transportation, Mr. Arnold Lehman, 311 West 
94th St., New York City 

SpEcIAL COMMITTEES 

Counselor Training Conference, Miss Anna A, 
Dodge, North Thetford, Vermont 

Nature Lore Conference, Dr. William G. Vinal, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

National Emblem, Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 77 Addington 
Rd., Brookline. Mass. 

Publication and Publicity, Dr. Eugene H.Lehman, 
Highland Manor, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Survey of Camps to work with the Child Study 
Association, Dr. J. Wilford Allen, Miss Mary 
Cooley, Mr. Henry Busch 


DIRECTORS AND COUNSELORS 
SERVICE 


The Directors and Counselors Service 
announces a splendid list of counselor 


| material available at the present time. 


| This bureau is maintained by the Camp 
Directors Association and it is expected 


that Directors looking for additional staff 


| members will apply to it. 


No charge is made Camp Directors who 
are members of the Association and only 


| a $2 fee is asked from counselors register- 


ing. There is no percentage of salary col- 


| lected from counselors placed, as is the 


method usually followed in agencies. 
The work is systematically handled, 
largely through printed forms and serves 


| primarily to bring the Director and 
| Counselor in touch with each other. 


Obviously where the personal equation is 


| so large a factor, the Service cannot 


will be developed the new 


recommend or advise. References should 
always be checked by the Director. 
Arrangements for appointments, par- 
ticularly in the West and South, can be 
made through this Service. 
Your support of this activity is urged, 
as there are always many more counselors 


| applying than can be placed. Each appli- 


eation therefore from a Director adds 


| considerably to the possibilities of the 


ship Committee, Miss Eleanor Deming | 


(Camp Miranichi), New York City. 

A motion was carried to codperate with 
the Child Study Association in making a 
survey of camps, by the appointment of 
three camp directors, to join with three 
members of the Child Study Association, 
and these six to appoint three educators, 
making a committee of nine. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR 1926-27 
The Executive Committee at a meeting 
15, 1926. The following 


Service. 

Address all communications to: 
Directors and Counselors Service, C.D.A. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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AN OMISSION 


Unintentionally there was omitted from 
the account of the Waltham meeting in 
the January issue, mention of the exhibit 


| of several hundred lantern slides collected 
| by Henry Wellington Wack, and very 


| 


| generously loaned by the Red Book Maga- 
| zine. The evening feature was one of the 


chairmen of committees were appointed. | enjoyable events on the program. 
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Is IT WORTH WHILE? 
(Concluded) 


H. W. Grsson, Camp Becket 


Third, we are dealing with soul stuff, or 
in other words, we are building for eter- 
nity and that is what makes our work so 
important and worth while. 

Recently Dr. C. A. Pierle, head of the 
department of chemistry at the West 
Texas Teachers’ College, made an ana- 
lytical research of the value of the com- 
ponent elements of the human body. He 
says, “The body of a man weighing one 





hundred and fifty pounds, if divided into | 


its component chemical elements, would | s. W. C., care Miss Laura I. Mattoon, Secretary 


be found to contain enough water to wash 
a pair of blankets, enough iron to make a 
tenpenny nail, lime sufficient to white- 
wash a fair-sized chicken coop and enough 
sulphur to kill the fleas on a good-sized dog. 
All these elements could be purchased for 
about ninety-eight cents.” 
that makes the body worth more than 


terious something called the soul. That 
something which reveals itself when we 
look into each other’s eyes — the windows 
of the soul. 


What is it | 


The soul, like the body, lives by what it | 


feeds on. How anemic and starved are the 
souls of some of the boys and girls who 
come to us, particularly those who come 
from homes where there has been leanness 
of soul. We are negligent builders if we 
make no provision for soul enrichment. 
How we dread a bodily paralysis and we 


use every possible means to prevent it. | 


Should we not become equally alarmed 
concerning a paralysis of the souls of our 
boys and girls? 


sé 


“Two things,” says John Flavel, “a 
master commits to his servant’s care — 
the child and the child’s clothes. It will 
be a poor excuse for the servant to say, 
at the master’s return, “Sir, here are all 
the child’s clothes, neat and clean, but 
the child is lost.” What an indictment 
against a camp director to return a boy or 
girl to his parents with a fine body, but 
with a starved soul. The soul does not re- 
ceive much nutrition from jazz, movies 
and the salacious novels. The soul thrives 
best on music, beauty, nature poetry, re- 
ligion, worship. To illumine the soul of a 
boy or girl is the God-given opportunity of 
a camp director. 


Old Franz Joseph Haydn told Caprain 
that “‘at the thought of God his heart 


leaped for joy, and he could not help his | 


” 


music doing the same” and from that glad 
spirit came the best-known interpretation 
of “The Creation” 
““Music washes away the dust of everyday 


life,” says Auerbach. Surely there is 


much dust of everyday life upon many 


campers that needs washing away. 





and “The Seascns.”’ ! 


To awaken the sense of beauty in the | 
soul of a child is to open up a new world. 
It is to turn pumpkins into coaches and 
mice into horses, lowness into loftiness | 














POSITIONS WANTED 

Camp Director of eight years experience in large 
camp desires to make a new connection as a 
director, senior counsellor, or department head. 
Knows organized camping thoroughly; is expert on 
camp programs— very original and _ versatile. 
His camps have been unusually successful. Write 
to Laura I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N.H. 











CAMPS FOR SALE 

Old established Salt Water Camp for 45 girls for 
sale. Includes complete equipment. Well known. 
In operation for over ten years. Owner to develop 
another project by summer 1927. 
right person to learn the business and win the con- 
fidence of the clientele during the summer of 1926. 
A camp that does not advertise. If interested, please 
write experience for undertaking such work to 





C.D. A., Wolfeboro, N.H. 

Camp Property and Equipment for sale. Prestige 
of twelve years successful management goes with the 
sale. Now a girls camp but can be used for boys. 
Inquire of Business Manager of Bulletin. 











FOR SALE OR LEASE 
to responsible party interested, and wanting to 
establish a Girls Camp in the heart of the north 


; ; “ . ange | woods of Wisconsin, adjoining 
ninety-eight cents? Why it is that mys- | : 


LIBERTY CAMP 
17 miles N. E. of Hayward. 750 acres owned by 
well known hotel man; 2 miles of shore line. Ex- 
clusive resort, where parents can be accommodated. 
Will sell part of it to suit requirements. 
Particulars. August C. Dittrich, The Blackstone, 
Chicago, TI. 





CLY,. 


BOSTON. MASS. 





OUR SCHOOL AND CAMP 
SHOP 


is official outfitter to over 70 boys’ 
and girls’ camps. 


Service features — no charge 
Camp picture gallery 

Camp information bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
Camp exhibition week in April 


PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform? 











Camp Supplies, Inc. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


% 


? 


Specialists in Camp Outfitting 


Tel. Beach 7901 











Opportunity for | 


_and nothing into everything, for every 
child has its fairy godmother in its own 
soul; it is to live in a nutshell and to 
count yourself the king of infinite space; 
it is 
“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
Ané eternity in an hour.” 


Beauty in nature reveals the might of 
design and the mystery of color. Beauty 
means adding sunshine to daylight. 
Keats has well said, “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” Can there be anything 
more worth while? 


The best soul food is religion and wor- 
ship. The word “worship” is an Anglo- 
Saxon compound from “worth — ship” 
— “to give value to.” Religion gives 
value to life. Worship under the trees, by 
the shore of the lake, beside the camp fire, 
satisfies in some mysterious way the long- 
ing of the soul —that religious instinct 
which is to be found in every human being 
whether he lives in the wilds of the jungle 
or under the shadow of a great cathedral. 


“To give value to life’? should be the 
supreme goal of every camp and it is this 
soul enrichment, character strengthening, 
and service enlistment that makes camp 
really worth while and causes us to con- 
tinue in the big business of building boys 
and girls into the right kind of men and 
women. 


a ed 


LOST 


At the Waltham meeting a very inter- 
esting display of books on camping and 
kindred subjects was arranged by Mrs. 
Nellie O. Winchester. Many of the books 
were loaned and when they were packed 
for returning to the owners, it was dis- 
covered that Miss Laura I. Mattoon, 
Wolfeboro, N. H., had on hand the follow- 
ing books which do not belong to her: 
Harmonia, Cole-Lewis; Folk Songs, 
Chanteys, and Singing Games, Farnsworth 
and Sharp; Folk Songs from Somerset, 
Ed. Cecil Sharp. 


avo some 


BOOKS FOR COUNSELORS 

“Camp Fire Yarns,” by F. H. Cheley; 
“It Can Be Done,” poems of inspiration 
collected by Morris and Adams; “How 
to Put on an Amateur Circus,” by 
Hacker and Ames; ‘‘Indian Scout Talks,” 
by Eastman; “Parables from Nature,” 
by Mrs. A. Gatty; “‘Sermons in Stories,” 
by Amos R. Wells; “The Boys’ Book of 
Camp Fires,” by F. H. Cheley. 
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WHAT SHALL WE FEED OUR 
CHILDREN? 


E. V. McCotium, M.D. 


Among the new discoveries regarding 
foods is that there are great differences in 
the quality of the proteins from different 
sources. Some are poor or even without 
value, others are fair, good and excellent. 
‘The value of proteins depends upon the 
proportions of the eighteen or twenty 
digestion products which they yield on 
being acted upon by the digestive juices. 
Proteins from different sources, each in- 
complete in some respect may, when 
combined, supplement each other by each 
furnishing the things in which the other 
source of protein was lacking. Two 
sources of protein which are individually 
poor may make a good protein mixture. 
It is the proper combination of foods 
which is of greatest importance in making 
the protein moiety satisfactory. 

We now know that there are at least 
five vitamines. These are called vita- 
mines A, B,C, D, and E. The first four 
are certainly necessary for the proper de- 
velopment and the maintenance of health 
in the human species. Vitamine A, when 
lacking from the diet, causes a peculiar 
eye disease, and a purulent secretion in 
the nasal cavities. It appears to increase 
susceptibility to certain kinds of infec- 
tions. 

Vitamine B, when lacking from the diet, 
induces a disease which is very common 
in the Orient and known as beri-beri. 
This disease is rare in America, because 
vitamine B is fairly abundant in several 
of our more common foods. 

Vitamine C is the substance a lack of 
which causes scurvy. It is furnished only 
by fresh, uncooked vegetable foods, 
among all the things which we eat raw. 
It is the most unstable of the vitamines, 
and is destroyed in great measure by 
ordinary cooking processes. Cooked foods 
should never be relied upon to protect 
against scurvy. This fact has been many 
times demonstrated by the development 
of scurvy in infants which have been fed 
upon heated milk. It is now generally 
recognized that every infant should have 
some fresh, raw fruit or vegetable juice 
every day. It is not so generally appreci- 
ated that it is equally important for older 
children, and even adults, since suscepti- 
bility to scurvy is not a matter of age. 

The vitamine D is found in abundance 
only in the oils of fishes, especially in the 
liver oils. Cod liver oil is the richest 
source of it. This vitamine protects against 
rickets, a disease of the bones which is very 
common. It is probable that about half the 
children in the United States have at least 
a mild grade of rickets. Rickets is due to 
disturbance of calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism. Nothing is so effective in 
protecting against the disease as the pro- 
vision, regularly, during infancy and 
childhood, of suitable doses of cod liver 
oil. It is a remarkable fact that exposure 








to sunlight, or to the rays from a source of 
light rich in ultra-violet rays, also pro- 
tects against rickets. For this reason, 
rickets is rare in places where children can 
spend most of their time out of doors and 
in bright sunshine. The ordinary visible 
rays of light are not effective. 

It is now believed that there is another 
vitamine designated as vitamine E, which 
is necessary for reproduction, at Jeast in 
the rat. This substance is found in many 
natural foods, such as whole cereals, 
lettuce, meats, and especially in the oil of 
wheat germ. 

A surprising result of modern research 
is the demonstration that a diet will be 
incomplete if it is composed essentially of 
cereal grains or their milled products, the 
refined flours, meals, polished rice, etc., 
together with beans, peas, tubers, starchy 
roots, fruits and lean meats of the muscle 
type. All these are too poor in calcium, 
and are not satisfactory sources of all the 
vitamines. They will in general not fur- 
nish enough of the vitamines A or D. 
Unless fruits are eaten regularly the diet 
will be deficient in vitamine C. 

There are two types of diets which man- 
kind has found satisfactory in temperate 
regions. These depend for their safety on 
the fact that they contain liberal amounts 
of one or another of two kinds of foods. 
The Orientals have in many places no 
dairy products. Wherever this is true 
they eat much more liberally than do we 
of the leafy type of vegetables such as 
spinach, lettuce, cabbage, bamboo sprouts, 
water cress, and many other kinds of 
vegetables the leaves of which are palat- 
able. The leaf of the plant is the only 
vegetable product which is rich in the 
element calcium, and it is otherwise a 
complete food. Leafy vegetables are too 
bulky to form the sole food for man, but 
their inclusion in liberal amounts in the 
daily diet is very important because these 
are so constituted as to correct the de- 
ficiencies of whatever else we are likely 
to eat. 

European peoples and peoples in dry 
regions of the world have long used con- 
siderable amounts of milk in their diet. 
In the dry regions, such as Arabia, sour 
milk is the most important single article 
of food. Milk is almost a complete food 
and is, like leafy vegetables, of peculiar 
value as a supplemental food. Milk and 
leafy vegetables are our only calcium-rich 
foods. 

For several years we have recommended 
as the best plan for the formulation of a 
dietary the following rules: 


The diet should be built up around a | 


quart of milk a day. This is the smallest 
amount which suffices to give a satisfac- 
tory calcium content to the food supply. 
The growing child requires about twice 
the calcium intake that suffices for a man. 
The proteins of milk supplement and 
enhance those of other foods. 

Two salads a day should be served. 
These will furnish raw fruits and vege- 





tables of several kinds, and will take care 
of the vitamine C content of the food. 
They are of special value also in main- 
taining a hygienic condition of the ali- 
mentary tract. 


At least once a day a serving of greens or 
potherbs, some vegetable of the leafy 
type, is essential for the best results, and 
for the reasons mentioned above. 


After these special features have been 
included, the diet may consist otherwise 
of almost anything which appeals to the 
appetite. It is wise, however, to keep the 
meat consumption rather low. Meat 
should be served but once a day, in gen- 
eral. In addition it should be emphasized 
that we eat far more sugar than is good for 
us and that we should profit from a 
marked reduction in its consumption. A 
hundred years ago we consumed in this 
country about eleven pounds of sugar per 
person per year. Now it has reached 
about a hundred pounds per person per 
year. 

It is impossible in the space here avail- 
able to present a full account of how the 
facts gained by modern research in nutri- 
tion can be applied to protect the ex- 
pectant and nursing mother and the child, 
and how the diet, when defective in differ- 
ent ways, influences the health and the life 
span of the adult. Dr. Nina Simmonds 
and the writer have recently published 
a popular manual which covers the entire 
subject in a practical way, and diet plan- 
ning is illustrated by many sample 
menus.* 





New York University 


College Cruise Around the World in Eight 
Months. October, 1926 to June, 1927. 


Requests the co-operation of Camp Directors 
in calling attention to the project of the 
University Travel Association in opening this 
opportunity to students (men) of all Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities. There may be 
last-minute places to be filled, owing to 
unavoidable cancellations. There will doubt- 
less be parents who will wish, at the last 
minute, to have their boys go. Kindly act 
as a link between such parents and the cruise. 
Your help will be appreciated by both. Call 
the attention of your patrons to the unique 
opportunity for their older boys, Put us in 
touch with any who may be interested, 
We thank you. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
11 Broadway, New York City 











* Foods, Nutrition and Health, E. V. McCollum 
and Nina Simmonds. 1925. Price $1.50 post paid. 
Box 25, East End Post Station, Baltimore, Md. 
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CHOOSING A SUMMER CAMP 


A statement by the Camp Directors Association 

A boy or girl who goes to camp gains 
most fully from the experience only when 
a parent, in selecting the camp, chooses 
the one best fitted to the individual need 
of the child. To be able to do this, a 
father or a mother should understand the 
basic principles and ideals of the camping 
movement as developed by its pioneers 
and by its leaders in the field today. 
What are the standards held by these 
leaders for an accredited camp? How 
have such standards evolved? What do 
they mean in the life of the boy or girl? 
To answer such questions, let us look first 
at the organization to which belong 
nearly all the pioneer leaders of educa- 
tional camping in America. Then we can 
take up the points of capital interest to a 
parent who faces the queston of choosing 
the right camp for a girl or boy. 


I 


The Camp Directors Association of 
today is the result of an amalgamation of 
three primary groups: Camp Drectors 
Association of America (established in 
1910), National Association of Girls 
Camps (established in 1916), and Mid- 
West Camp Directors Association. The 
membership now includes five groups, or 
sections, namely: New York, New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Southern Appalach- 
ian, and Mid-West. New associations 
which will be welcomed into membership 
of the National organization are in the 
process of formation in California and in 
Canada. To become an active member of 
the Camp Directors Association, a direc- 
tor must prove to the satisfaction of its 
officers that he or she has successfully con- 
ducted an organized camp for boys or 
girls in accord with the sanitary, educa- 
tional and ethical standards of the As- 
sociation. 

Largely through the guidance of the 
Association, organized cultural camps are 
recognized as one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to modern education, and camp 
leaders have been brought into a new 
educational profession. 

There are working committees on: 
conference on leadership training, health, 
camp management, athletics, camp craft, 
nature lore, swimming and canoeing, 
transportation, legal, library and publica- 
tion and publicity. 

A growing list of publications includes 
booklets on: Constitution 
Ethics, Basic Standards for Summer Camps, 


Qualifications of a Camp Counselor, List of 


Members, Choosing a Summer Camp.. A 
Handbook for Counselors is in preparation. 

Camping the official organ of the Associ- 
ation is taking its first steps toward be- 
coming the representative journal in the 
opening field of education out of doors. 

In June of each year the following con- 
ferences are held for the training of camp 
leaders: camp craft, nature lore, swim- 
ming, life-saving and canoeing. 
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The Association, in co-operation with 
the Child Study Association of Americ: 


_ has conducted courses for camp directors 


in child study and mental hygiene. It has 
also co-operated with Columbia Uni- 
versity, Boston University, Western Re- 
serve, Bowdoin College, New Hampshire 
State College, Goucher College, and Mills 
College in their courses for training camp 
leaders. It works hand in hand with such 
organizations as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Boy Rangers, The Wood- 
craft League, Y.M.C.A. and other organ- 
izations in the field of training for char- 
acter, the education of the heart. 


| 


It is | 


affiliated also with the American Associa- | 
tion of Physical Education, Mountain- 


eering Clubs of America and the Amateur 
Athletic Federation of America. 


II 
Most mothers and fathers realize that 
they are responsible for the safety, health 


and happiness of their children who go | 


away to camp. They want to know what 


sort of influences, physical and spiritual, | 


are going to surround their children for | 


fifteen hundred hours of their lives away 


from home. The Camp Directors Associ- | 


ation wishes, therefore, to present the fol- 
lowing suggestions upon which a parent 
may base conclusions as to the fitness of a 
camp for the child. 
PuysicaL FEATURES 

The camp site and equipment must 
guarantee a maximum of safety. Sleeping 
quarters must be dry, sunny, screened 
when in a region of mosquitoes, well venti- 
lated and kept rigidly clean. 
comfortable bed for each camper, with 
conscientious attention to adequate blan- 


A separate, | 


come to camp. Will your own child be 
‘ampable with them, be happy among 
them in point of age, inclination, tem- 
perament? Willa large or a small camp be 
best?) There are advantages in both. 
Consult also with parents of children who 
have been at the camp for a season or 
more. Get all the first-hand information 
you can. 
PROGRAM 

Do the details of the program conduce 
to an all around development of each 
camper? Does it merely duplicate city 
activities, or does it utilize to their fullest 
the wonderful opportunities of life in the 
woods? Will its new experiences be varied 
and new? Will it teach the boy or girl to 
adjust quickly and effectively to such 
experiences, and learn from them con- 
structive, vital lessons? Which is best for 
your own child, a camp which specializes 
in horseback riding or nature lore, ath- 
letics or sailing, dancing and music or 
woodcraft and handicrafts? Is each activ- 
ity under direction of a trained leader? 
Are there enough such leaders to insure 
individual and sympathetic help to each 
camper? Are such activities highly com- 
petitive, befitting certain types of mind; 
or more generally co-operative, better 
adapted to others? A large camp tends 
toward the former, a smaller one toward 
the latter. Will the program, if followed 
to the full, send your boy or girl back 
refreshed, rested, re-created; or tired out 
through strenuous and ambitious exer- 
tion? Think these points over carefully 
before deciding. 

Cuitp PROBLEMS 
Discuss with the director any emotional 


| difficulties, interests, habits of mind and 


ket supply for warmth. Sanitary equip- | 


ment and drainage should be certified as 
satisfactory by the State Board of Health. 
Milk and water supplies should be tested 
and pronounced satisfactory by such 
Board of Health. Food must be plentiful, 
and balanced meals should be 
under supervision of a trained dietitian. 
PERSONNEL 
Know the director personally if pos- 
sible. Camp is essentially the extension 
of the personality of the director. His 
or her vision and ideals are transmitted 
directly, and through the counsel force, to 
every camper. The director creates the 
spiritual atmosphere in which your child 
| will live, and which he or she will absorb 
as a plant absorbs sunlight and water. 


served | 


The morale of camp, “the quality of the | 


spirit of the whole” as Doctor Luther 
Gulick called it, is your most important 
consideration after you are sure of the 
physical safety and health of your boy or 
girl. 

Be sure the counselors or leaders are 
trained and mature enough to meet the 
_ physical, mental and spiritual needs of 

your child; that their personality is such 
as to inspire finer living. 
| type and quality of the boys and girls who 


Discover the | 


body, attitudes or patterns of thinking 
that you believe are worth considering 
constructively. Most directors have to 
try to act as consulting educators and a 
great many of them have become better 
practical psychologists than most gradu- 
ates from a university course in this new 
science. The older counselors, too, ac- 
quire a fund of knowledge from their 
intensive daily contact with boys or girls 
that enables them to speak with consider- 
able authority upon the sometimes baffling 
questions of the growing mind. Take 
advantage of this. Lay before the director 
a clear picture of the home and school life 
of your child. Be fully frank and hold 
nothing back that would help toward the 
friendliest understanding between direc- 
tor and camper. 


Visir Camp YOURSELF 

Many parents of younger children visit 
several camps and become acquainted 
with their directors before enrolling a 
child for a coming summer. There are 
regular visiting days at nearly all camps 
when parents and their friends are wel- 
come. Then one can appreciate some of 
the values of camp education that are so 
hard to put into words. You can step 
right into the midst of these. You can 
feel the atmosphere of the place in the 
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* 
sunshine, during rainy weather, and by 
firelight and ember glow. Intuitively you 
will know what it will mean to your boy 
or girl. You will find it hard to tell others 
about it completely in words. Rather 
you will say: “Go and see, hear and feel 
what life in a good camp means!” 


DurinG THE WINTER 

If a camp has lived up to its privilege 
and duty in the education of your child, 
you will find evidences in new attitudes, 
reactions, and habits in home and school 
life. Here lies the true test of a camp. 
How positive, how constructive, how 
sportsmanlike are these new attitudes and 
habits? Is the boy or girl less self-centered 
and more considerate of parent, teacher, 
brothers and _ sisters, schoolfellows and 
friends? Has the spirit of true sportsman- 
ship, which is essentially the spirit of the 
Golden Rule carried over from the play- 
field and from woodland sports and games 
into daily life away from camp? An at- 
mosphere of team work and co-operation 
toward a common purpose should have 
soaked into the very soul of the child and 
become a habit of mind, a way of life. 

Await results unbidden. You will not 
find them by questioning, like an examin- 
ation at school. They will reveal them- 
selves spontaneously and unexpectedly. 
Watch, and you will see in a hundred 
little ways, what camp has done. By its 
fruits shall it be known. 


But Lenp a Hann 

Yet remember that if camp has devel- 
oped habits of neatness, orderliness, regu- 
larity in sleeping and eating, and a spirit 
of team work and team play in a child, 
you must not simply trust to the initial 
velocity of what camp has done to carry 
through another winter at home and at 
school. You must meet him or her half 
way. This is not always easy, for the 
influence of the group mind, which has 
helped mould attitudes during the summer 
is not so strong in a family, or in a regi- 
mented schoolroom, as it is in camp. But 
at least you can certainly help in such 
measures as physical correction or im- 
provement, like keeping up exercises for 
round shoulders, small lung capacity, flat 
feet, springy walk and others. 

Then keep in touch with the director. 
Nearly all will have given you written 
reports of health and progress during the 
summer. Nearly all will also be glad to 
respond to questions or affirmations dur- 
ing the winter. Take full advantage of 
what is offered in this respect. Encourage 


your boy or girl to keep in correspondence 
with the director, and with a counselor or | 


more. This will help greatly in carrying 
over the spirit of camp life into school life. 


Let THE AssocraTION HELP 


The editorial board of Camping, the 
journal of the Association, makes it a point 
to keep up with the latest developments in 
education, digesting these into tabloid and 
reference form. 


Books, articles, conven- 











tions, lectures and new experiments here 
and there will be reported in Camping. 
Reprints will often be made of articles or 
lectures that will be of interest and value 
to parent and director alike. Correspond- 
ence is invited. Criticism and suggestion 
will be welcome. The Association wishes 
to become a center and a clearing house 
for all constructive information in its field. 
It stands for the promotion of the best 
interests in camping as education for 
character, and strives to help keep the 
whole growing camp movement at. the 
highest possible level of service to parent 
and child. 

MUST WE BE SENTIMENTAL? 

Portia MANSFIELD 

Educators, critics and others have been 
indulgent with us — no one has pointed 
out that, for a movement endeavoring to 
produce wholesomeness, our literature 
mottoes, traditions, and songs — are nau- 
seatingly sentimental. But we cannot fail 
to notice it ourselves, and to ask our- 
selves how we can remedy it. 

Certainly the subject demands tact. 
Most of our songs are for social rather 
than artistic purposes, and if the use of a 
banal, over-sugared effusion will en- 
courage self-expression and good will we 
feel that those of us who have good taste 
and spiritual discrimination must be 
enough of a sport to endure it in silence. 

On the other hand we must remember 
that all the rest of the year conscientious 
“nglish teachers are struggling to lay 
foundations for an appreciation of sound 
literature. We must ask ourselves if we 
have any right to undermine their work. 

Sentimentality is the worst enemy of 
art; it is also the enemy of true, sincere 
feeling. While we cannot say that a senti- 
mental camp song Is insincere, it is never- 
theless true that it cannot be distin- 
guished from an insincere song, and that 
its use probably silences many a camper 
of more genuine feeling and better taste. 
As it is, many a fine piece of camp ritual 
is ruined because of the words that are 
sung or recited with it. The ceremony 
would be more effective done in silence. 

Of course no camp director is going to 
hurt the feelings of the song writers by 
unkind criticisms. Fortunately that is not 
necessary. Sentimentalism is usually 
nothing more serious than imitativeness 
by a person who has not developed taste 
a glib setting down of hackneyed phrases 
that might express a commendable moral 
attitude, if they were not so worn that 
they express nothing at all. When better 
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| songs are in use as models, and when offi- 
| clal commendation is given to the better 
| songs, when it is explained that the 
| “slushy ”’ song is not what is being looked 
for, the quality of camp verse improves 
| almost automatically. 

If enough interest is stirred up in camp 
songs and poetry so that a large number of 
people are composing them for contests 
of one sort or another there will usually be 
some good non-sentimental songs that 
can be chosen for actual use while a long 

| list of honorable mentions can spare the 
| feelings of those not winning. In this con- 
| nection it may be well to emphasize the 
value of contests that do not bring honor 
to the individual, but to his group — his 
team, table, or tent — and that some of 
the best and most wholesome songs are 
produced by several people “getting 
their heads together.” 

The camp director can at least allow the 
more sentimental songs to die a natural 
death — or when a song lives only by its 
melody — to get new words for it. It 
| might be a good idea to give a lesson in 
| song revision — to take a slushy, over- 
ornate lyric composed for the purpose, 
and show how by pruning and strengthen- 
ing its lines it can be made into a song 
of sincere dignified emotion. 

At least we can see that it is the un- 
sentimental song, rather than the senti- 
mental, that is quoted in our own official 
booklets, annuals, ete., and that we do not 
fill up chinks in our bulletins with care- 
lessly chosen quotations merely because 
they are the right length. After all the 
sentimental song, poem and quotation is a 
failure measured by the simple test: 
“Does it express camp spirit?” Our vig- 
orous out-door life, our deep sturdy friend- 
ships demand a more fundamental expres- 
sion. We can see that they get it — if we 
make up our minds to. 


VEGEX 


The richest known food in 
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vitamin B 


Camp Directors will find in it a 


wonderful broth, a delicious filler 
for sandwiches, and an appetizing 
flavoring for a score of healthful 


dishes. 

Send for menu beok 
| — 
Vitamin Food Co. 


1819 Broadway 
| New York 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Q. Does anyone know how to cook rice 
in large quantities and have it palatable? 

A. The success depends upon using 
plenty of salted water, having it actively 
boiling before rice is added and continued 
addition of boiling water. 

Q. How can we overcome the idea that 
the private camps are commercial and 
not educational? 

A. By returning to their homes happy 
campers with a better attitude towards 
their daily life, with new interests and | 
with a stronger determination for cheerful | 
service and coéperation. However, the 
accomplishment of this depends wholly 
upon the personality and ideals of each 
camp director. It is therefore the concern 
of all directors to help their fellow | 
directors to this end. How our campers | 
react after leaving us is the greatest | 
criterion of our educational efforts and is 
our very best publicity. 

Q. Do most of the camps have a 
library open to the campers? 

A. Yes. Some rules for use of library. 

a. Shelves open to campers. 

b. Campers use library cards and 
a camper or counselor acts as 
librarian. 

c. Campers merely sign in a book 
hanging by shelf. 

Q. On camp trips do the campers have | 
regular hours for sleep and meals and do | 
all campers share in the work? | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








A. Surely if each camper is to get the 
most benefit from the experience he(orshe) 
must perform a just share of the work. 
This frequertly is harder on the counsel- 
ors than ‘omg it for the campers would | 
be. Too great irregularity of hours for 
sleep and meals is unwise, but if enough 
sleep is assured and adequate food at 
reasonable intervals, a certain amount of 
deviation from the routine of the main 
camp adds zest to the trip and refresh- 
ment to the spirit. If the counselor in 
charge has experience and good judgment 
he (or she) should be allowed considerable 
leeway in such matters. 

The following questions are being in- 
vestigated and will be answered next 
month. 

Is it advisable to run your own laundry? 

What are the latest results of research 
as to the value of vitamines in canned 
foods? 

Is any milk safe that is not from an 
accredited herd? 

What arrangements are best for coun- 
selors’ time off? Do you allow coun- 
selors out after taps? 

The Question Box will be glad to try to 
solve any problems of members or to 
obtain information from those who are 
experts in different fields of camp manage- 
ment. 

For advertising space write to 
A. E. Hamilton 
The Cosmos Press, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE CAMP LAUNDRY 

In the old days when the camp was only 
a handful of girls, we could get the 
laundering done by the local washer- 
women at reasonable rates and within 
reasonable limits. The increase in num- 
bers, and the realization of the possibili- 
ties of dangers through contagious diseases 
in country homes, made a change to the 
public laundry necessary. This substitu- 
tion confronted us with new difficulties: 
distance, price, and the time element, to- 
gether with the chance of loss of articles 
and difficulty of recovery. After an ex- 
perience which deprived a large per cent 
of the camp of the benefit of proper cloth- 
ing during a period of about three weeks, 


| we set up our own plant, and have oper- 


ated it satisfactorily for five years. A 
double washing machine operated by elec- 
tric motor, and a gasoline-heated, motor- 
driven ironing machine, under the man- 
agement of one strong young woman, can 


| take care of the weekly laundering of the 


clothing of sixty to seventy-five people. 
A flat fee charged against each camper 
for this service will carry the laundry 
financially. A generous allowance of 
necessary items is made under this flat 
fee; and anything in excess of this allow- 
ance is charged for at a reasonable price. 
Fancy clothing is barred, as it has no place 
at the camp. Very few starched items 
appear, camp clothing being simple. 
Under favorable weather conditions, four 
days usually puts the job through each 
week. If a special drying room were 
added, the laundress would be independ- 
ent of the weather. 

Each camper brings her sheetful of per- 
sonal items to the laundry building after 
inspection Sunday morning. Individual 
compartments line the walls, and each 


| girl’s clothing is placed in her own com- 


partment as ironed. By Friday announce- 
ment can be made that things are ready, 
and the girls call for their outfits as they 
go from dinner to rest hour. 

The advantages of this plan are clear: 
there is no danger of contagion; little like- 
lihood of loss; everything is finished on 
time; and the cost is under direct control 
of the camp. 

If this plan can be worked satisfactorily 
and profitably in a camp of seventy-five 
people, it ought to go as well in a larger 
camp provided with the proper multiples 
of this machinery. 

Mr. Hersert J. Wyckorr 








The 


COSMOS PRESS 


INCORPORATED 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A helpful printing Service for Camps. 
Suggestions and layouts for catalogs and 
follow-up prepared without cost. Advice 
on copy, illustration and form. Experi- 
enced camp photographer available. 


Write for samples and estimates 
a 














Geo. D. Emerson Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 





Largest Distributors in New Eng- 
land of High Grade Fruits and 
Vegetables in number ten tins. 


239 South Street Liberty1827-1828 
BOSTON, MASS. 














McCarthy & Simon, inc. 
7-9 WEST 36TH STREET 
JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


= ™ 


Official Outfitters to Over 
300 Camps, Schools 
and Colleges 








“New 
England’s 


Own” 


PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 


OF FINE FOODS 
_ Wholesale only - 


Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, 
hams, bacon, sausages, poultry, 
game, butter, cheese, eggs, olives, 
oils, fresh, salt and smoked fish — 
fruits and vegetables — preserves 
and canned foods 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER CO. 
Blackstone, North & N. Centre Sts. 
Boston, Mass. 














344 
Washington io 
Street Mass. 





WRIGHT & DITSON 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camp Department 


Camp Directors and Parents who are inter- 
ested in Camp Supplies for boys, especially 
in the Clothing line, are respectfully invited 
to visit our Department. 











DE 


